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Monitoring the Bight to Education 

A Manual to Help-Citizens Evaluate Put»lic School 
Services for Mentally Retarded Students ' '' 
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s 5 CX>CuVENT MAS 8EEN REPRO^ 

,0*.CEO EXACTLY AS RECEIVED CROM * - 

T^*6 PERSOHOi? OROANtZATiON ORIGIN' 

A-f 'SO T PQifJ^SOP V»EW'OR OPINIONS . i 

• STATED DO-NO' NECESSARILY' REPRE- * 

SENTOPP(C<a'c NATIONAL "NSTJIUTE OP 
EDuCATtON POSITION OR POL'Cy 

. Foreword - • " • ' 

' The passage of public school Igws or the issuance of court 
orders does not guarantee that mentally retarded students will 
receive appropriate educational services within the public schooJs 
of this nation The right-to-education must be supported in-» 
philosophy and practice by local boards of education, teachers and 
concerned citizens. It is at the community level where the 
i^ipht-to^educatfon fruly* becomes a reality 

Recent success in achieving educational services'fpr mentally 
retarded students has revealed th^t even the best education laws 
and. regulations may be misinterpreted arid /or poorly iipplemented 
by the public schools In view of the considerable autonomy of local 
school districts in Amenca today. <:itizens in eve'ry community must 
take responsibility for ensuring the faithful and appropriate/provisidn 
of educational ppportunjties for mentally retarded persons; 

Lavys do not enforce themselves. If parents and other citizens 
do not take an active. role now. the educational future for countlefss 
thousands of mentaHy retarded persons will remain uncertain! , 




Introduction ? . ^ ^ 

L ^- — ^^ 

^ Despite tf^e ^ams made in providing publlc-schooLfilasses for \ 
mentally retarded persons, laws anfj regulations tn rnany states still ' 
enable school authorrties to exclude def^in children froin a-tf/ee 
public education , Recant estimates are thaT>Ky:ethan one-half -of 
the school-aged mentally retarded population is nSt^fsd^^ - 
public school servfces Such excUftsion is'particularly eyWeSltf^the 
case of children with problem buhavior'or severe handt 

Irl January, 1971, the Pennsylvania Associatiorkf^tRetarjded 
Citizens, on behalf of the parents of 13 retarded children, brought 
suit m the Unifed States District Court br the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania'against the State of Pennsylvania for failure to provide 
all mentally retarded children with a pUblicly-supported education. 
The landmark decrsion rendered m this*case.^establlshed.a - 
'"zero-ceject" system of education m Pennsylvania forTtientally 
retarded persons between' tlje ages of six and 21. ' - . 

A sen'es of parallel right-to-education suits have been mounted 
in other areas of th^ country, arfd the topic of feg&l action has been 
the subject of in-'depth'disouasipns in the professional literature. At . 
the same time, a number of state^Trave-passed'newMegislation or 
modified existing laj^s-so as Ja establish a zero-reject system of 
public ,educati9n. * " « 

Zero-reject in the public schools means that mentally retarded - 
children can no longer, be excluded from educational services 
because: ■ ' 



• there are special age, mei^tal age and IQ^requirerrrents for 
admission whicft preclude the enrollment of mentally 
retarded persons; ■ . \ ' ' 

••children must be toilet-trained bf fore'fhey may be admitted to 
schopf;' ' y' . . 

'• betlavioraUp/physical problefjis are used as art excuse for 
^ denying pubfic sphool services; 

, ' • public school classes are not provided for mentally retarded 
, students or existing classes for th6se.students are full; or . 

• there is not enough money to provide educational services for 
all children in the community. 

Clearly, the goal of zero-reject for aliynentally-retarded students 
has not been achieved in.every state. Hqv/ever. progress ha^^been 
mSde, and. with the help of concerned parents ahd educators, full 
educational opportunity may become a replLty throughout the nation* 
in the near future. 
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Mdn^oring'Schodl Services — Where to 

determining the way<tH[drerrwrri be edi 
is clearly related tO-the Qxten^^oTcitiz^ involvement in 
Tlie public schools. 
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Traditionally, local^^sCfibofs have worked witfi consid^er^ble 
flexibility withm {fyeJ^me^ork of state educatiorrtegislation Every 
state has edacafe^statutes or codes which cover the organization-^ 
and- administration of public school sei/zices. These statutes" 
address themselves to such-areas as (/ompulspry attendance, 
qualifications of teachers, public school financiag anci other ^ 
pertinent, agpects of the'state educational system. Sometimes- the . 
comprehensive sghool law is supplemertted-by special codes for 
handicapped chrtdrBajand / orVegulations which specify t^e 
procedures to be followed in providing school services. In addition, 
, state educatten agencies or cdmmisjsions (operating under the.state 
school laws) certify teachers, provide a-li^t of -textbooks from which 
.Jocal schools may select, and Suggest a curriculum for use by the 
"^IjSfCal schools. Kowever it^-is the administration and school board^at^ 
local level which hires and fires teachers, makes Jhe'final , 
jfection of textbooks^Snd has aJarge voice in determining who will 
:tually attend classes and who/wiJI not, [ 

' A state must fiVst h^ye.an adequate and comprehensive school 
law or code, bot local citiiens pnust assjjmd responsl^ty for 
monitoring the way lodfif^f^chqols interpret and implement these 
statutes'This means th^'persons in the community must take the 
initiative in* • . ^. 

' ^ • obtaining copies of sta4 education legislatior>,:regulations 
a'nd codes; « - ' / • - , 

forming commTttee^'an^/or-identifying qualified individuals 
to assist in reviewing .current edul^ation.statutes and 
regufatiops; ^ . [ ^ . ' - . , ♦ ' ^ 

• learning the composition of schoorboai^ds and the 
philosophies of individual school^ boaVd members; • 

• keeping informed with respect. to school budgels.-borad 
elections and other fiscal mattefs; 

• writing letters and-irna'king phone call§ to influerice persons; 

• sa^aking up at public meetings where .School related ^ ' 
' 'decisions are-made;^^^ " 

♦Vsiling schools ahd actually observing -what'occurs^Jaihe ^ 
classreomT and. '* ^ 

^^'evalBHtTng^assrbom activities and educational outcomes. 




A goodbpginf'^ig woutd be to gath^ a basic \\brafy^or)Aiie-'^^ 
subject of educ'afionat rights. A number of state associ^cJns for 
retarded citizens have devetopedu^seful vyritten mater-i^fsvsrtiict:) 
may request for .your files. These include: ' \ ^ 

A Parent Guide to Speoral Education, ty4beini!mj5SS2^^n for* 
Retarded Cittzens-,4707. High Street, Des Moines, lo\^^^9.„ 

Yo'u CaaGet YourGhifd)ntQ School, by the Virginia As^oatjon for 
, ^ Retarded-Citizens, 817 tastMain Street-r-Sujte I8OI; Richmond, 
Virginia 23219. ' ' . / T 
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TaHe Steps for Your Child's Right to Education, by ttie • 
Pennsyfvafnia Association for Retarded Citizens, 1500 North 
, Second. Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17102^-^-* 

^^The^P^Pp . And the RoJje of the.Pacent Representative . by 
Michigan Associatiorv^or Retarded Citizens, 416 Michigan 
National Tower, Lansing, Michigan 48933. 

There-is.^ts^'o a b'ook wNch describes how parents of children 
with disabjtrti^s can fight for their b'wn^needs and rights': \ 

Let Our Children Go\ by Douglas Bilken, Human Pottcy Press, Box 
127, University Station, Sycacuse. New York '13210. 

For more jnfQrfT>ation"and practical advice concerning the ^ 
right-to-education movement you'mighj also warn toiobtain a^Opy 
of. 

Know Your Rights, by Closer Look, Box 1491, .Washington, D.C. 
20t)13. ,^>^'" 

. pue"pYO*cess- prptection for handicapped children is fully ^ - . . 
discussed in a recent' pufeflicatipri;^ ^ . * « 

A Primer on Due Process, By The Council for Exceptional Children, 
Publication Sales, 1920 Associatidn-"Drive. fteston. Virginia 
22091, 

Information about court actions on behalf of mentally retarded 
citizens is^overed in: ^ ! . 

Mental Retardation and the Law. byihe U.S. Department of^Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 'Office of the Assistant Secretary for 

"Human DevetopmBntrl^restdenfs eomrnlt tee on- Mental 

Retardation, Washington, D.a 2020r(DHEW Publication No. 
OHD 76-21012). * ' * * 

' A Continuing Summary of Pending and Completed Litigation 
^ • Regarding the Education of Handicapped, Children, by the 
Sfatg-FedVal Information Clearinghouse for Exceptional 
• X^hildren, The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association 
.Drive, Reston, Virginlar22091. 

♦ «* . ^ , 
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Law and r/?af Of/?er Mmorily, ^by Alan Abeson and Frederick 
VVjBintraub, printed inttte Sc^po/ Rsychology Digest" Volume 3, 
umber 1, Winter, 1974, pages 44-54. } 

-egislative issues and a model law are discusse^m: 

)fate Law and Educafion of Handicapped Children: Issues and 
Recommendations, by Ihe Council for Exceptional Children, " 
I920"?\ssociation Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 

The above publications are just a few* of those currently 
■available, and 'more ar^ being written every da>^Hbwe\75f, these, 
references would prqvide a t5asic library with respect to the 
nght-to-education movfeonent The remainder of this manual will 
provide other informat^ and resources which may prove helpful. 

Evaluating Educajion Laws and Codes . 

As mentioned previously, you should obtain and carefully 
review copies' of your state education laws and regulations. These 
may be* requested fr^m the office'of the 'Governor, the state 
education agency of the administratrve-efffces of the local scRool 
system ^Qiscu^s these statutes and regulations with your school 
principal, the directjorof pupil personnel services^ xJfFector of 
special echjcafioh and/or the superintendent of schools in order to 
determine the degr.^of compliance. ^-tftese individuals are ^ 
unwilling to participate in such diseCissions, contact your^Stst^^ 
education commission or agency for assistance in establishing a 
dialogue with the sqhools. The address of your slate education 
director and agency may be obtained from4he administrative office 
of your local schoohsystem or by writing to the office of the Governor 
in your'state. Remember, citizens* have the right to information 
concerning the operation of their schools, and public pfficials must 
make such information available upon request. 

The following checklist was designed to help you review your 
state laws and regulations. It is subdivided into major sections for 
your convenience. However, the provisions listed pn the following 
pages will not necessarily appearjn this orcjef nor under these * ' 
headings in your state statutes. ' - , 
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heckltstfor Evaluating Public School Laws 



Many states do* not require local school systems to identify or 
provide educational services for all mentally retarded children. ^ 
Those states having required services do not necessarily fciave^ 
compulsory attendance, rules: Therefore, your state law should be 
evaluated in terms of the following questions: 

Are school Buthorities clearly responsible for the education of 
every child? 

\^ provision made for an annual schoor census which identifies all 
pf^eschool-aged children? : 1 , 

Are parents required by laW to cooperate in a system-wideschool 
. census in order that every child be identified? ♦ 

Are school authorities required to count the number of 
handicapped children receiving services and those who remain 
unserved? 

Afe public school authorities required to'Jundertak^ public 
ifTformation campaigns to ensure that every child is identified 
before the age of five years? . 

Are all children of the same ^ge span required'to either attend 
^ public school or cfther schools monitored by the responsible^ 
public school agency? - ^ 

Is it stated th^ private schools are not to be used to diminish the 
responsibility of local schqol districts to expend ^unds^«and efforts 
on behalf of handicapped children? 

Are there no exceptions in the law which allow the exemptidn of' 
certa[n children because of intellectual, behavioral or physical 
'^pfoblems?^ . , ' ' ^ 

Are the schools operated on the grounds of state-own6d, 
residential institutions for mentally retarded individuals '* 
admmisterejd by the public education agency? 

.^oes therl^w say that, whenever possible, residents of 
sts^te- ope rated institutions are to be educated in public schoojs 
separate fronrrthe' institution? 



^©hltdren are^sTJfnetime'sTncorrecny cFassiTfed" a^ mentally 
retarded and assigned to special education classes because of 
beHavioral, cultural or' linguistic problems.' Other ctiildren who are 
mentally retarded d'onot necessarily require placement in special 
.education classes. Examine your state- law for the following 
provisions: " * . 

Is classificatibi^ for school placement t)fesed on the specific 
•learning needs^pf children rather than psychofogical, medical or 
other categcifipll descriptive systems? 




Definitions 



Administration 



Is standardized test data^upplementecf .by-information 
concerning "the Chilcl^daptive behavior in the home and - 
community, as welt^ in a variety of schpbl Teaming situatipns? 

^ Are parents involved as signrficant partic^pantsJfi the, evaluation 
' of their chHdren? 

Are^Jassification decisions made by a'^nulti-disciplinary 
ctJmmittee composed of regular classroom afnd special education 
.teachers, school psychologists, administrafbrs, parents and other 
^ participants selected according to the child's handicap (e.g.^ 
speech therapists, physical therapists, audiologists, etc.)? 

After placement, is there a procedure outlined for regularly^ 
scrutinizing the continuing appropriateness.' of school curricula, 
educ^tionaf methbdology and'^teacher competency? . ^ ' 

Are placements to be revjewed at/east annually? ^ ^ 

Ate parents or guardians to be provided notice of proposed 4 ' 
changes in educational'pfactemept which specifies the reasons 
tor such changes^and the legal authority upon which "the action ' 
may occur? ^ . > ■ x 

Are parents to be^ovidedjnformation aboutjheir right Vo^ > 
contest the proposed action before an impartiaf hearing officer? 

Are parents to be informed of th^ir right to counsel, cross, 

examination,' presentation of independent evider\ce, a-^ritten ^ 

transcript of the hearing and independent evaluation qf the child 

at public-expense? 

* ' , ^ - » 

The way that handicapping conditions arg^jd^ecTin a state law 
^may* effectively exclude certain groups otetttldrerror inappropriately 

include others such as the so-call^d/^6orderlme" in classes for 
. mentallyVetarded students. T^S^^nguage ©f these deflnitioos must 

be carefully scrutinized. 

Does.the state definitiop^^T'hanclicapped" include all children, 
with no exceptions^wno may need special educatio^^ services? 

Are all levels of niental retardation specifically menti'V^ed,^ 
including mild, moderate, severe and p/b^und? 

Are mentally retarded students defined as those individi^g> 
function two cr more standard deviations below averageSvith 
'respect to intellectual .ajDd^adaptive behavior? • ' ' j 

• ' -1 

In principle, at least„our nation subscribes to the philosophy of 
providing publicly-supported educatiohal bpportunities for ajl 
citizens. The administrative responsibllit^ior providing educational 

■ services is vested in the state edudiation^ency and the public 

schools. However, state agepcies' and facilities other than those 
charged with the education of-children.are sometimes " 
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^pt^opriataly. given Yesponsibility'for thejeducation of mentalty . 
r^rded persons or certain subgroupsTofihis population. This 
practice ha^ been justified rn the past on the.basis that nj.entally 
retarded persons cannot learn skiIIs useful to society^and peed ' 
'special forms of medicafdr custodial c'arfe separate from other'^ 
members of society Another justification has been that retarded. * 
children do npt posses.s>sufficient behavior control or self-care anci 
verbal skills to make them amenable tpjraditional school 
programm^g Whije-tt^is true that an exceedingly small portion of- 
the mentally. retar^d population rnay need highly specialized 
services, we know today that the problem lies more in our concept of 
'Education than m tt^e differerice between retarded and non-retarded 
students. Public e^cation'rnust begin assuming its full '-f 
responsibility in tfl^ regard .and design appropriate public school 
facilities and s'ervices for all retarded children and young' adults. 
The following^qpestions /elate to'these concerns: • " - _ 

Is there a state education agency .or commission which has 
adnriinistrative responsibility for the e'ducatjon of all children, 
including mentally retarded students? ' 

Does the state agency have a division or department which gives 
direction and has specific reappnsibilityefor the education of 
, handicapped phildren? * ■ . . ' » 

Is there a state level advisor}^, board for thd -education of Ihe 
, handicapped whicti works with theitate direc.tdr o^education? 

Is there^provision for^a comprehensive state plaV for the delivery 
. of educational services to handicapped students? < 

Is there a mechanism specified for local schools and school 
districts to cooperate in the provision of speGi;Sr*'services when 
population and /or geographic factors m'ake the provision of 
' service? by a single district infeasibl^? ^ , 

Js.the pradtice of purchasing" educatipn^ services for • 
handicapped children from private, non-profit, or profit-making 
agenci^s fiVmly discouraged unless no other alternative is 
available? V , - ' 

' Are provisio^ps made for resource teachers, special^iaids 
special servifces^ when mentally retarded students are^ti^be 
edu.cate'd in classrooms along^with fheir nori-retarded peers? 

Is the administration given latitud,e in designing a flexible syste 
of special c!asses..approprlate to'the variety of learning needs 
characteristic |0f mentally retarded students? , 

;isfle)^ibility allowed in the establishment of teacher-pupil ratios to 
take into consideration differences in student age and level o? • 
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-Physical Facilities, 
Materials and 
- Transportati( 





£ri{rS'nce'into school j^og 
significantfy delay^ f6r«ment 
that they nee'd^ng^ to^attal^ 



<succ 

of life: 
• experi 
retard 



ss m 



hool prog'ran^. This 
{n amelioratin5''a chi* 



me 



m-'many 'cases, beep- 
"ed pers6nsoi34he groun 
I agej^velsprferequisit 
srega/cfs'^the»fact that tlytest 
^ . _ . - idisability is durjflgthefip^yearS' 

s also impprtdht to/fealizer.that education is a Hfe-jong 
je^and tl^at the rapidly changing environment in^hicfe most 

atiults must Irye^nece^sitates continuing eduj^ation to : 

ensuffe-competence.m handlmg problems of daily liviilg. Therefore, 
state education laws should incorporate provisions for boUi earFy-'"' 
, and conti.nuing education. programs: \ ' ---^^ , . 

^ |s education viewed as anbngomg process beginping at birth and 
continuing throughout the life cycle? " ' 

^ . Are the school^ ertcourage^d to begin inapl^meritinj^^onesGt^c^. 

programs for handicapped children, includih^ home training for 
I -infants during the first year of life? ' - / ' 

Does the law specify thai cooperative workirt^gJrelatioSs be 
e^tablished.with othef state'agenciesr such as the Divrsion of 
Vooational Rehabilitation in order to develop relevai\t programs, 
of continuing education? t 

'■■ • ■ ■ .■■ - • ' \ " 

It is not uncommon that classes for mentally retarded studejits \ 
are held in the oldest, smallest or least desirable rqcm^m a school 
* faciyty In other cases, these classes are confi'ned to aj^pecial wing 
or annex! Parents mav akn hp rpmiirpH tn iic<jiirrto*thA' Qost of any 

|$portat!on of 
stions when 



apoec 
irdfed. 



to 



or annex: Parents may also be required to assume 1h 
special educational materials &nd arrange for the trai 
.their children to and from school. AskJhe fojiowing qu 
. reviewing your state law 

Is it sp'^qified th^t" school *facilities^wj|J beappropri 
physical and fuming needs of handicapped childr 
Are special classroom^ for mentally ret 
in quality to those Used by the non-reU. 

; Are classes for h^ntlr^apped children ito b^locaffed n|arorwithin 
school t^ildings;f6r regujarly enrolled/fj^^ age? 
""./^re the schools required to el i mm blrri^rs" which 

night impede independejit^jg^^otidg;^^ 
;.hiandicapped students?^ ' 

/:re equipment andjiipplies to be provided by thef local school 
district' at no extra cost to parents or guardians'^. 

it specified: ttiat-th^-rhateriats arid supplies provided for special 
c asses will be at leSst^equal to 1h6se provldextioi:; 
npn-haa<^ capped chi Id r^^nt: " ' • ^" 
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. Will special transportation b^,' provided' Handicapped children at 
public exfJense^particuterly if'a ^'rt^is 'required tolrayU^jeyond^ • 
Ns neighborhood sphoo'l to at^eni^ a sp,e,ciaf-edti?;ation* program? ^ 

^ ^Although there are many tijghly qualified special edfucation 
.teachers today, the majonty h^ve Wt been, prepared Jo work \A/ith ^ 
severely handicapped stud^s. |n some 6ases. non-certtfied ^ 
teachers havebeen emplpyed^nd confinu^ to work without proper . 
^ supervision or supportive seryici^ As^.the ni^rnber of severely '/ 
* handicajDped studentp^n the pub^.^chpols^'ncrea^^^ the need for ^ 
competent personnel will becorf^e'tfior/e acute. The.refore. a firm 
stance must b6 taken now to insure .that futupe teaching pqsjtiops' 
are billed by teacherfe who have had appropriateiinivefsity trstirfing, 
- as welLas super^sed presepvrce expenence wijh ohildrenjsffTiilar ta^ 
those they wilLoe employed to teach. ■ v . 

Are teachers. of mentally retarded students required to^mee.t at 
least thesa/tie technical and personnel qualffications as^theici 
courrterpar.ts workirfg with ndn-retarded pupils'*? ^ . 

in addition, are teacher^ required to have succ^ssfullyxompleted 
'a university program'which includes methods and t&chniques, 
curriculum aqd supervised teaching expepefice with mentally 
retarded stud^ht^L?, . . ^ , , > . 

Are teachers requkethto^riodicaHy complete additional 
unjver&ity course work relal'ei^to the field of menjal retardation? . 

. Are the sc^oolsi^ired to estabUsh a program of ihservice . 
traimng for teach^' arid other personnel vyho work wit>i ^ 
handicapped children? ' * J \ ^ ' - ^ 

Is tnere a pqKcy against the use of teacher aides amslvolunteers / 
to/replace qualiified 'teachers in classrooms tor mentally retarded 
«^^s^dents?. ' \. " ' ,^ '^^ ' \, . - • ' 
^ Are there^prdvisiohs fjor the .use o?>esource teachers^ teacher' ^ 
aide^- and Volunteers td>work.iii conjunction with ng^gular 
'dassroOm)teacher$? ^ \ ,^ . ' ' /^^^^^ 

Is there provision forthe u$p pf consultants, s6ch as Dhysicat-a'nd 
occuRatiohaJ.therapists, in; planning and inriplerfmnUng programs 
' for handicapped' chifdren'? ' * . 

; ^\ ^ '-^ * • ^ kf" " ^ ' ' '^^ 

Ip be implen;ented. educational le^islatidri musf have a 
realiskaand-wGjkabie-funding-base^to^ ensure adequate facilities . 
an^i services. Since'educational>jr1aing.is clbs^ly^tied to other stafe ' 
•lavi^s'!af/d regulations, manv^tfferent funding formi/lae'have^been 
deyeioped throughout t|De^ation. It w^ iDe nece^ary/to study your 
own state's fundmg polic^e^ in order to ^etermin:eif^f^$cal ajlocations 
for the education of hahdicapped'children are equitable/and 
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'Parent' 
Involvement 







' = Is state^ financial aid to be provided in each school year for the 
. education of aeverely handicapped Stgdents?^ 

'For^purpoges of state aid, are handicapped children counted in 
, the sgme manner as other ohildren? ' / . ' 

Is provision made for reiilibursement from the state for any 
excess cost above that required for students in- regular • , 
classrooms? / ' ' ' 

Is the state education agency empowered to apply for,/eceive 
. and administer federal aid for which the state may be^entitled? 

Are special funds specifically earmarked for costs associated. . 
with the transportation of handicapped children? , 

Although parents have a right to be closely involved in the 
. operation of public school programs, if'is not^nusugl for 
educationaf plans and decisioqs tq be made without the benefit of 
•parental Jnput.or participation- m goa4* setting for their children, 
rherefore. educational legfslatioh should specifically outline the 
schQOls responsibilities with regard to increasing parental 
participation in thfe ecfuca^ion process. ■ y 

Does the law specify tms^t school systems mu3t have a formal 
mechanism for erisurjngijiat pa/ents are informed of all aspects 
of the school program?, \^ > 

/> Are ♦parents tpfbe encouraged and provided an ppp 
\ .fiarticipate in school plaq^ning and. decision-making? 

"^Are parents to be kept^ttitfy informed of current programs 
teaching techniques? — ^ 

Is provision made for necesJfary assistance and support to 
parents to implement complementary training/efforts in t 
home? ' • ' 

\ Are parents to be periodically reminded of their rights t 
school record's, budgets and other data about* the oper 
the'schools? > » 



Obtaining New Laws 

* * .^^^ 

It is highly unlikelyjhat^ny state educatrorhtew wi^l cdntain all 
of tU'e pfFoNyisipDssug^sted in the preceding checklistj^ an 
ade(3uate law'shoul'd tak^hese provisions into accSuht/lf you 
desire to see a new state lew written and passed, hpe are some 
points to consider: ' ^ . 

• Pass&ge of legislation requires^thet)ackingy()f large numbers 
of people who are.wilHng-^atievote long hjours to the task. 
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• LeojSla^ors and the general public must be informesL about 
current law.s and policies' and why revision is needed 

^ ^Jhe^^u!f)p<^o\ key legislative leaders ^nd, if possible, of the 
^ Goveroor shoulfJ be gained Model laws must be drafted and 
f^esented atong with 'documentation concernmg'the need for 
fegislaWe action Keepyojur governmental offic^ials informed 
and involved 

• Enlist tfie cooperation of other special interest groups with a 
shared concern for the education oftiaridicapped individuals. 
Let tf>em assist in the drafting of th§^ropdsed legislation 

• Be sure toioy.olve personnel from'the state education' "agency 
or<^ommission early In your campaign. This agency \\ill be 

; ' greatly involved in the imp^lementatiori of the law^once it is 
' ^ enacted. 

• Be prepared to conduct public education, telephone apd • 
•Jettfer-writmg campaigns Make presentations to civic groups 
.such as the League of VV^m'en Voters 

; •_0^gan»^e a pyess confer-enee at the time the legislation is 
v'^ — being mfroduoed. Be prepared to make statements or provide 
-^^-testffnon^ atWegislative hearings * ^ 
" ' " * f ' ^ . ' ^ ^ 
^ Ofice new legislation is passed/ your task is not done. As 

discussed previously 4n- this manua^bitizens* g^ou'ps must monitor 
the vyay legislation is implemented and keep legislators infonnjed of ' 
• developments. Alsp. remember that it is th^ executive branch of 
state government whfch writes the regulations outlining the way 
• legislation is to be earned out: Therefore^htinued involvement is 
. necessary long after a new law.is enacted. ^ 

• ^* ^ . * ^ • , ' , : 
Evaiuatirrg Public^chool Programs . ' - - / 

Dpcd mentally re^tarded'students are enrolled la public. school . 
- c^iasSBs. thenextjmpoftant consideratiori.is whether the students are 
o^](6emg provi'dad approprjate educational programs. . ^ 

7h ©ur democratic society, the family is vested wjth the primary 
nghts and obUgatiohs regarding the education of their children The 
^public schools, then, must ensure thaf -parents are gi>/en a - 
responsible voice in 6du6ational pSolicy rnaking.-ptanning activitjes 
' and th§ daily operation oithe pubKe schools. Qftiz;^ns also have a 
right to enter public facilities ^such as the public schools ancHo be 
inform^ about what occurs^in these establishments. Thisjs an 

; importanf%id' necessary functioR. The present system of public 
scHooling ^UhiS^tior^as^n designed to leave the business of' 
educatio'fi strictly to-the professionals, even though 'citizens many 

J tim'es appear cont/nt to^bdjcate their righiful role to.e1ected school 
iDoa^aknembers who may or may not represent. their, best interests. 



The following checklist was prepared*to assist parents-^d 
other concerned citizens in their efforts to evaluate and monitor 
public school programming forraentally retarded students. 

Checklist For Evaluating .Cfa^sroom Programming 

The emphasis todayjs clearly away from self-con.tained classes 
as the primary strata^ in special e|ucatiGVi. The ideal is variety in 
special and regular class pjacemenis to accommodate the differing^ 
iearning rieeds'of mentally retarded' students, including resoui'ce 
teaching programs in association with regular class placemen,t, 
special classes with integration in one or more academic sutjjects. . 

. and self-contained classes for somte children with highly specific 
and or unusual learning n^eds such as the profoundly retardad'"* 
student Regardless of placement i^pe, tjiere are severaf general 

. pnnciples which sHquld characterize a^ll programming, i\e. thp 
programs should tjeaesigned to- . * ' 

increase the complexity of students' belnavior; % 
; ■ -jt increase stu(^ents' control- oyer th^ir elnvironment; anck 
- iLioster culturally approved ^ehavjor 

Wh^jQ^valuating classroom prograrnming, one should 
■particularly seek evidence, oi cDfitinumg evaluation of individual 
performance Such evaluation would not necessarily be of a formal 
psychometric naturfe^but rather may be based on frequent 
obsen/ations and the ^matntenance of behavioraj data. One would 
expect to find evide^ncem^t individual learning objectives have 
been periodicatly^odjfied^^^a result of on-going evaluation, and 
thkt students have p^^Fii^gn^^ted among program components^ 
dictated by individual learn?ftg^^&^^s. 



Every schooJ h^s some form of curriculum document which 
^^rovides the comprehensive-educational plan fpr all students. The 
state educatipn commission o; agency usuaHy takes the initiative in 
recommehding a curriculum for handicapped students. Such a * 
document shotild cpntain:' " < ' - " • 

; > a" list of Qen^ra? curriculum content; 

♦ specific ledrning objecttyes for theVaoous content areas: 

. # activities and stfggestfed teaching materials related to the 
- objectives; ' . / 

. # pr&cedgres for measuring student performance; and 

V ^# methods for achieving gene'ralization of,jearning to a vanety 
• ^ of related activities.-*' . " ^ 



As,wiit 6e discussed m the next section, individual program 
^. plans for each student can be prepared using the recommended, 
^curnculum guide as the prmary resource tool. Therefore-, the' 
curriculum must be more than a simplified version of. the curriculum 

* fQ/ non-retarded students Rather, a comprehensive, curnculum for 
mentally retarded students should include learning objectives and 
activities related to the skill categories outlined balow This 
^checklist is grouped according to broad functioning area§ and 
ranges in difficulty from tlie most basic skills appropriate for young 
and or severely handicapped studertts to those'complex behavio^ 
which would iDB expected fpr mildly retarded individuals * 

^Physica't Development, l\^obiHty apd-Coordination 

Proper body positioning - ' . * ' 

Passive exercise 

Body rolling, creef)ing and crawling 
Head and trunk balance activities * ^ 
'Standing practice \ * ' \ 
Ambulation practice \^ , ^ . 

Walking on ramps and stairs ^ ' V > ' ; 

R u n ning. 3k|p pi n g J u m p i ngT-4>al ancing^jaacf c I i m b i ng 
Riding vehicles' 

Purposeful hand use ^ - ^ ' 

• Marking v^ith^'^jeqciLcutting^ith Scissors, stringing beads, 
'pasting and-a^^^n^iing - ' 

ii^g playgr(fun<^ e^^^^nt - "^^^^ 

PartjcT^Til^-^^ arW^fetd^vents 

-^sing cortm>ucutY,pa>ksrF^^^ and oth^r recreational 

reso^c^? ' , ^ ^ 



Exercising for muscje^tone an^'-weight control 
CTeVeloping sj/l\ti^ related to crafts and fine arts 
Dancing andnfolk ggcnes / 
Water play and swimming 
Learning to cope with Hazards , 
Participating in competitive sporting eVents 
Gymnastics* • 



Sensori-motor Developmenty^^ 

s Stimuration of sight, hearing. XojawCst^ueW gnd mu§CL 
^^esponse , 

' Identifying shapes, colors., size's* fbc^ons and distances. 

. ' ldentifyiKgsoim3~pa^ qualities and rhythnrt^v^ 

Identifying texttJfe^^Weights, shapes, sizes and temperatures 

Sortfng, tr'ansterring, msSftijig. f>uJJing and folding 

flesponding to musics signals and warnings ^ . ' ^ 

Making, personal choices and selections 

, Discriminating sizes, weights, colors, distances, locations, odors, 
Jecnperatures, etc. • * ' • 

Recognizing similarities $nd differences 

Using plans of search 

Using time and place concepts * 

Reccrgnizing potential dangers , - \ ^ 

Usin^isual and auditory- memo'ry 

Operating* macfilhery ahrf using toots ' " • . - 

: Work related activities invotvirvg movement,- balance, sensorV 
^lscriminatiori"Bnd memoir 
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Self-Care, Grooming ana^rsojial Hygiene 

Taking nourlstmenTin^^ * • 

Drinking from a cup or glass > . ^ 

Finger feeding ^ - ^ 

.M6uth control and'avdidance of drooHng ^ - 
Using'eating utensils . -^1^^ 
Choosing foods and practicing dietary variety 
Eating in public restaurants * ' . . 

Meal preparation . • 

Food preservation techniques . , ' '\ \ ^ 
Purchasing foocjs - - 

^^Appropriate nutritional habits ^ y ^ 
'Passive bathing, handling soap and participating in^drying 



Washing Kand* and face 
Self-bathdng' 

Caring fc^r hair, teeth, nails, shaving and menstrual needs" 
Blowing nose 

Using cosmetics and deodorants 

Maintaining current hair styles 

ftemovmg garments . ' 

PagUcipating in self-dressing ' 

Buttoning, zippmg and snapping *^ " ^ 

Selectmg appropriate clothing for different temperature and 
other weather-eeoditions ' 

, Selectmg clothing for differenTsoctehoecaaip and activities 

' Care ^nd maintenance of personal clothing 

Purchasing clothing ^ 

Toilet regulation afid-schedulihg 

Indicating the need to eliminafe 

Using-' the toilet independentjy- 

Locating toilet ^reas in public places 

Communication - 

Listening to sounds ' 
"^-^^QCalizing 

-—-fiespt)fiainglo gestured and verbal requests ^ 

Identifying objects by name . ' ' ^ * ' 

Recognizingjiames^ffaMHar obje^^ , : 

Responding to verbal requests * * . ' 

Imitating spdech and gestures ^ 
---tteririg'^ * . 

Listening to a speaker , \ 

— Eollowing direcjijw^rp^ from memory 

' .UnxlefstSriding verbally stated'^relationships^ 

Jescriptive\ action and relationship wordg or phrases 
^'s.anfd sensations verbauy 
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rcnildren 
ing for instructions 



Using correct speech volume and enunciation 
'Knowing wheritp-siieak ' 
Or^gaD^ji^^ and relatjng experiences in sequential form 

Jsmg telephone an|d^(ither communication media 
Developing functibhal] reading'and writing skills 

Self-Direction, Sc^iOif Behavior and Work 

Recognizing familiaripersons ^ 

Occupying self foj" brief periods , 

Manipqipting toys and other objects 

F^equesting personal attefition 

^-"Playmg-imfiy^^ other chil 

^Ptaying^^opp e rat I v^^ 

Sharing, taking* .tiirjrt^&'^*na^^it 

/Traveling with sujgervision 

CompFeting assigned tasks 

• Using self-protective skills 

" -njomg^oiil surroundings without supervision 

6ehaving appropriately in .a variety of soaal situations 

Posture and^mannerisTns , 

^JEartjcipating in social clubs and organizations ' ' * 

Using public transportation ' 

_ UsihgxommuQity 'shops and stores^ ^ 

^<T)'owmg laws and rules of the community- ^ 

Amenability to superVisioa, punctuality, persistence and other job 
related bfehaviprs - ^ 

-^Interpersonal relationships involving peers oj the sami^ and • 
different sex, youngeY and olderpersons and persons in authority 

Consumer education, including money mafifigement and - 
budgeting y - . 

Inde^ndent and group recreation and leistiVe skiJIs 

.Maintenance of residence and personal possessions • ' 

Using social welfare agencies afid services * ' * 

Marriage and family living ^ \ ^ 
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Individual 
Prograifi' 
Plan§ 




Job selection and realistic job expectations 

^ Securing, maintaining and terminating employment 

The preceding curnculum items w^ere not intended to be all 
inclusive Howe\|ePrthey cover a wide range of areas which should 
provide a frame referencelor exarnming any curnculum document 
developed for all levels of mental retardation. 



rn,the.pastjit was cpmmon for educational programs to be 
derived on agrdup basis for use with students who fit some cntenon, 
such as IQ Thiis. one curnculum was applied to all students who 
were classified as "educable" and another to those classified as 
'Iramable " Since there-are vast differences iQ the previous , 
educational experiences and functional skills of mentally retarded 
students, the desirable approach is to develop individual program 
plans appropnate to 'the learning needs of each student. 

The mdividual^Brag^afrr-0^ is a written plan which specifies 
learningbbieettvgTfor a student and outlines progressive steps and 
a tirrje^fram for the achievement of the objectives. It nf based on 
^^i^vidual assessment and other information about the student and 
IS developed by relevant teaching personnel in conjunction with 
family members Plans developed at the onset of. services must be 
frequently reviewed and updated on the basis of student progress 
Therefore, it is important that the objectives be stated separately and 
expressed m;;-behavioraf terms that provide measurable indices of 
progress. Here are som^ questions to aslc^nd things to look for when 
examining individual program 'p lams: 

an indiviqlu^l program plan for each student? 
.j^^^^^Are individual program plans developed in concert with the 
'^'^"Sta^t^.the student's family, school personriel and persons from 
^t.herag^ctes^wht) may be serving the.chiid? 

^O'^r^^rSrfTplans differ among ^d^ts? 

:\srlfte prograriT^n ijevelogerf ^ the basis of observations and 
• current assessmSiTteH^^rt^^ the intellectual, 

sensori-motor, conirriiinication, social and emotional - t 
luMent?^ , 

'terms that are. 



developme^qtoT^^g^sUji^^^ 

Are the objectives in the\)la'n stated in function^ 
^ u nderst^ndaWeib^^ 



Is progress in >acfif^ing^ 



Are the objectives to'bS^cc 

. (s thefe^-^tated-ixfSclTan^^ Kc.,«u..oci..y icvicwnry emu 
rtiodifying objectiyes-srindicatM by student=^erformance?. 



iCTives measurable? t 

==^^ — ^ « 

Ti§freg^ithin a stated time frame? 
ertodically reviewing and 
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Does the plan specify the roles and objectives for each person 
involved in. the implementation of the program? 

Is the relationship between cCirrent objectives 'gnd long-range 
goals evident in the individual progr^am plan? 

' * ■ -A 

The type of instructional materials or activities rrnhe classroom 
are.secondary to. (1) the precise delineation of skills within a 
particular curriculum area; (2) the division of those skills into their 
component parts, (3) the logical progression of learning activities to 
accomplish jshort-and long-fange objectives, and (4) the constant 
monitoring of student progress. Various instructional tools may be 
used by different teachers to achieve similar-learning objectives. 
Thus, determining^ the.reas^dns for selecting certain skills for 
instruction is probably mofe crucial than evaluating the types of 
instructional tools that may be employed. However, it is important to 
know if classroom materials and activities are'appropriate to the age 
and interest level of the students and whether the instructional ' 
program is conducive 1o the transfer of learnlSig frpm^school to the 
home and community. p 

, ^ -The importance of continuous evaluation of 'stu^ient progress 
cannot be over-emphasized. The classroom teacher should be able 
to. show you daily DrQgress records wherein specific behaviocS (as 
specified in the'dDjectiveB) are counted, graphed or otherwise 
'charted. If stlch fecords are not availabtef it is possible that the 
individual program plan exists only on paper and is not actually 
being iriiplemented. - . . , ^ 



I 
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A Final Word 

To achieve quality educational programming, the National 
Ass-ociatfon for Retarded Citizens firmly Ijelieves that it is essential 
for parents and other concerned .citizens tQ establish positive 
working relationships with educators, and to become*actively ^ , 
involved irr the operation and monitoring of perblic school services. 
The previous sections Of tKis manual' tiayd attempted to provide 
informatiOT* which would be useful in this relationship. Although the 
evaluatjoh of school laws and classroom programs was presented 
separately, the matertals are not mutually exclusive and should be 
"used together in'mOnitoring the total education prbcess<The' 
identificatfon of stodents and their placement, the way services^are 
administered and financed, the qualification of teachers, and the 
way physical facilities and materials are utilized — are alljmportant 
to educational programming. When complete educational services 
are finally gained for each mentally retarded student^ it will 
undoubtedly be through the efforts of maay energetic and • ' ' 
knowledgeable citizens who have worked ctosely with educators 
and lawmakers in every state and local community. 



